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WE all declaim loudly against drunkenness, and yet how few 
of us are exempt from the charge of intemperance in the use of 
strong waters. Pity is mingled with our contempt for the sot 
and the wine bibber—we are sensibly alive to the evils which 
they bring upon themselves, their families, and_ friends, 
in their own lost health and credit—beggared children and 
heart-broken wives:—But we do not watch with the same scru- 
tinizing eye those habits of indulgence in daily potations, by 
which the nerves and senses are irregularly excited—digestion 
impaired—the mind rendered either moody and sad, or capri- 
cious, and indiscreetly gay. ‘ My son,” methinks we hear a 
father gravely say, whilst taking his glass of wine bitters in the 
morning ; “ My son! I will no longer allow of such doings as 
those of last night :—such boisterous mirth and drunken revelry 
shall not be repeated again under my roof.” The admonition ts 
ecnaitedagl er the son in the sober imitation of his parent, 
and smacking his lips after the bitters or the julep has been swal- 
lowed, he promises amendment. How the pledge is redeemed 
we may easily conceive, as we would of a promise given by a 
man, bent on suicide, to abstain from taking arsenic, who the 
next hour swallows laudanum. “ Poor fellow! he is burnt out 
at last !” exclaims an inflated porter drinker—adverting to an 
old acquaintance recently dead from the excessive use of distil- 
led spirits, and not aware that his own bluff visage, blue skin, and 
wheezing cough announce a lingering disease, if not an untimely 
end. And yet he would not get tipsy for the world—he has too 
great a regard for his credit in the money market. Nobody, it 
is true, ever saw him drunk: but every member of his household 
knows full well that, however active and bustling he is in the 
morning, and until the hour of dinner, he will be found by eve- 
on gpa boozy ; - that is, with a certain muddiness of 
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thought and thickness of speech—happy effects of his mnocent 
malt liquors and the company-bearing pipe. 

Mr. - carries conviction to the minds of all his hear- 
ers, by his powerful arguments and pathetic appeals against 
the evils of intemperance, so unhappily fostered by distilleries 
at home, and importations of liquor from abroad. Does no 
friend at table observe that the speaker has borrowed most of 
his inspiration from the Madeiragwhich he has been drinking 
for the last twa hours ? 

A physician cautions his hypochondriacal patient against the 
use of strong drinks, except a little brandy and water at dinner. 
Now this strong water to-day must be a little stronger to-mor- 
row, else the patient finds it insipid ; and by the rule of increase 
he soon becomes a regular tippler: but then, he has the conso- 
lation of knowing that he proceeded in the matter by advice. 
Some invalids having been at first persuaded,*and eventu- 
ally satisfied themselves, that they must constantly take by 
sic, determine on as agreeable a mixture as possible. They 
select one kind of root, as a bitter, to give them strength ; an- 
other to correct heartburn—a third to obviate flatulence ; and 
then mix them all up in a bottle of brandy, or whiskey, or gin. 
The raw liquor they abominate ; and they know that it would 
aggravate their malady: indeed, they prudently determine to 
drink nothing but water. The tincture, for so the contents 
of the bottle is called, is werely taken medicinally, before break- 
fast and dinner, in order to improve their appetite and help di- 
gestion. The effect of this practice is soon discovered in the 
extreme difficulty of such persons, under better advice, leaving 
off their medicine, and returning once more to simple nature, 
whose distillation, as seen in the waters of rivers and springs, is 
the only drink for the purposes of true invigoration and perma- 
nent cheerfulness. 

In all our exertions to promote the cause of temperance, we 
continually invoke the assistance of the fairer portion of crea- 
tion. The temperament of females, their natural cheerfulness 
and animated piety, all render them independent of the excite- 
ment produced by the intoxicating draught—even did the usages 
of society allow them in this particular the same right of choice 
as the lords of creation. -But we fear that, in a spirit of socia- 
bility, and deference to these latter, they yield more than always 
becomes them, or is consistent with that discreet reserve and 
subdued cheerfulness, which is at once their highest charm, and 
surest protection. If they take a glass of champaigne, at a for- 
mal dinner, it is of course merely that they may afterwards laugh, 
with a friend, at the light-headedness which it leaves behind it; 
if porter be used by them daily for a certain period, it is because 
as invalids, or mothers, they are counselled (not always by phy- 
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sicians) to drink it—even though it gives rise to drowsiness and 
a deep flush on the cheek, in place of the roseate or-love’s 
proper hue. But in the evening circle, they yield a more danger- 
ous compliance with men’s love of drink, when they allow the 
sweet luscious cordial to be handed to them, whilst the stronger 
nerves of the others are stimulated by wine. They do but sip, 
it is true; but renewed solicitations from their very kind friends 
induce them, however loath, to sip again; and then, to keep some 
fopling in countenance or good humour, they must sip once 
more, until, as in all other cases where the line of propriety is 
infringed, they find that they have gone too far, and are suffer- 
ers for their complaisance. Does habit after a while reconcile 
them to the practice? or do they finally acquire a relish for 
these dangerous sweets?’—We dare not, of our own knowledge, re- 
ply affirmatively to either of these questions : but we are not with- 
out fears of their having some foundation in fact. We may per- 
chance be interrupted here by some fashionable reader exclaim- 
ing, where can the man have obtained materials for this 
sketch ’—surely never in the first circles. But with the most 
respectful deference to our critic, we beg leave to say that we 
write for society at large, not for this or that circle, or indivi 
dual interest. 

But the largest class of strong waters still remains unnoticed 
viz. the infusion of Imperial, and Hyson, and Gunpowder ; or the 
decoction of the Arabian berry, as, by a periphrase, coffee is some: 
times Called. It is not for us to censure harmless enjoyments, 
or sternly reprobate the pleasures of the tea-table, when the 
drinks above mentioned circulate, giving to their votaries re- 
newed animation and conversational powers. But; as guardians 
of health, we are bound to warn the feeble, the nervous, the 
dyspeptic, the hypochondriacal, the gouty, those whose hearts 
beat as though they would burst from their case on the slightest 
noise or unexpected remark, the fretful and the capricious in 
temper, the delicate student or man of letters,—that strong tea 
and coffee are injurious, and cannot be tolerated by them with 
any regard to their bodily comfort and mental tranquillity. Let 
the trembling hypochondriac, in a state of premature old age, 
quote Johnson as he will, in favour of tea; or the irascible dys- 
peptic adduce Voltaire in proof of the good effects of coffee ; we 
have had too many examples of the pernicious operation of these 
beverages on the delicate frame of an invalid, and of the constitu- 
tionally infirm, to be swayed by the occasional escape of a few 
celebrated literati. But even these are not in point. Who, (we 
speak in reference purely to corporeal sensations,) would be wil- 
ling to follow the example of Johnson in his copious potations 
of tea; and then endure, like him, the direst fantasies of a mind 
perpetually struggling against the darkest and most painful me- 
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lancholy ; or would desire to spend life in a continued fever, a 
walking skeleton, the “ witty, profligate, and thin,”—like Vol- 
taire,—even for the supreme bliss of sipping coffee, through a long 
series of years. 








Tue following table is copied from Schréter, by Hufeland in 
his “ Makrobiotik,” in order to exhibit the influence of different 
occupations and conditions upon the duration of life. Among 
424 individuals whose lives were protracted beyond 80 years, 
there were 












Apothecaries 2* Soldiers 12 
Physicians and Surgeons 14 Noblemen 8 
Astronomer 1 Ministers of State 4 
Poets 3 Countrymen 87 
Painters 3 Citizens 55 
Musicians 2 Merchants 11 
Philosophers 18 Housekeepers 10 
Clergymen, including 6 car- Gardeners 4 
dinals and Bishops, and Herdsmen 3 
one Pope 33 Labourers 8 
Lawyers 23 Mechanics* 71 
Schoolmasters 8 Sailors 2 
Military officers, including Grave-digger 1 
3 Fieldmarshals 21 





* Of these, 11 were Stocking-weavers, 5 Shoemakers, 4 Butchers, 3 Bakers, 
3 Tanners, 3 Tailors, 3 Carpenters, 3 Millers. Of other trades a less proportion 
was presented. of the following, none; viz. Leather-dressers, Rope-makers, 
Masons, Printers, Coppersmiths, &c. 







DOMESTIC DOCTORING OF CHILDREN, 











“Were a law to be passed and strictly enforced,” observes a 
judicious writer, “ which should absolutely prohibit the adminis- 
tration of medicine to children, excepting by the advice of an 
experienced physician, | am convinced, it would save annually 
the health and lives of thousands.” 

There does certainly exist with many parents, a strange pro- 
pensity to substitute the drugs of the apothecary for judicious 
nursing; or rather to supply, by the plentiful administration of 
the former, the errors and omissions in the latter. 

To hear some mothers and nurses talk, and to observe their 
practice, one would imagine that the life and comfort of almost 
every infant depended in a great measure upon its being con- 
stantly supplied with medicine :—that it could not enjoy an 
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hour’s sleep were it not for an opiate :—that it would be op- 
pressed with wind, or tormented into convulsions by griping 
pains, did it not receive its accustomed carminative or anodyne ; 
and that, in fact, its stomach would be overloaded with foulness, 
and its whole system sink into irremediable weakness, were not 
the attentive nurse to prevent all this mischief by an occasional 
emetic and the like, or by a timely resort to some strength-dis- 
pensing cordial. 

By this dependence upon medicine, for what medicine is not 
calculated to effect, the evil produced by one species of error is 
aggravated by another, of an equally dangerous character. The 
health of the child invariably suffers, and its course to the grave 
is often greatly accelerated. 

Were parents, instead of attempting to allay by medicine 
every trifling complaint of childhood, to look upon the latter as 
an invariable indication of some defect in nursing, and to have 
recourse at once to the necessary change of food, air, exercise, 
or clothing, they would, in the great majority of instances, effec- 
tually guard against the occurrence of actual disease, while they 
added to the comfort, augmented the strength, and prolonged 
the lives of their offspring. 

But if the administration of drugs, when pain and uneasiness 
are actually present, be productive of injury, what shall we say 
to that most absurd and pernicious of customs, the giving to chil- 
dren in perfect health, medicine, under the silly pretext of 
sweetening their blood and thus guarding against the approach 
of disease. This custom, it is true, was far more prevalent for- 
merly than at present. But even now, in the calenders of cer- 
tain mothers and nurses, the spring and fall are marked as sea- 
sons consecrated to physic. At these periods of the year, no 
matter how perfect the health of their children, they believe 
it to be their bounden duty, to force upon them some innocent 
medicine, as they term it, but which is often of the most ac- 
tive character, to cleanse their blood, and to insure their conti- 
nuance in health. 

It may perhaps be in vain to urge upon such individuals that 
medicine is not adapted to the preservation of health, but only 
for the removal of disease ;—that when the latter is not al- 
ready present, every drug, however mild may be its operation, 
throws the stomach into immediate disorder, weakens its digest- 
ive powers, vitiates the juices designed for the solution of the 
food, and thus impedes the growth, dnd impairs the strength and 
vigour of the whole system. Under this plan of preventing dis- 
ease, children are actually made sick for fear they should be- 
come so, and their constitutions are enfeebled by the perverse 
means employed to strengthen them. 

It has been well observed, that Art opens all her resources in 
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vain; nor can the greatest efforts of human ingenuity make 
amends for the want of pure air, cleanliness, healthy breast- 
milk or wholesome food, and proper exercise. The neglect of 
any of these essential points is attended with irreparable mis- 
chief; while, on the contrary, a due attention to them will, in a 
majority of instances, preclude the necessity of any medical aid. 

e trust we shall not be understood, from the foregoing re- 
marks, as inculcating any neglect of proper medical treatment 
in the diseases of children. On the contrary, we insist that, 
when disease is discovered to be actually present, recourse 
should be had, without a moment’s delay, to the advice of a 
physician. All we desire is, to point out the necessity of proper 
regimen and diet, for the prevention of the complaints of child- 
hood; and as a means of removing those immediate effects of 
bad nursing, which are so frequently converted into serious and 
often incurable maladies by “ domestic doctoring.” 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


Ir is a very common error with parents, in determining upon 
the future occupations of their children, to fix upon a profession, 
or some sedentary employment, for those of a weakly or delicate 
constitution; while to the robust and vigorous, is assigned a more 
active and laborious occupation, demanding considerable bodily 
exertion, and repeated exposure to the open air. As a general 
rule, the very opposite of this course should be pursued: the 
robust being the best able to bear up against the pernicious ef- 
fects of that confinement and inactivity, to which the enfeebled 
constitution will very speedily fall a prey; while the latter will 
be materially benefited by the very exertion and exposure to 
which it is supposed to be unadapted. 

When we examine the individuals who compose the various 
trades and occupations, and find certain classes to present, very 
commonly, a pale, meagre, and sickly aspect, while others are 
replete with health, vigour, and strength; we are not to suppose 
that because the pursuits of the one demand but little, and those 
of the other considerable bodily strength, the first are best adapt- 
ed to the weakly, and the latter to the strong: we are rather to 
ascribe this very difference in their appearance, to the influence 
their several occupations exert upon the health of the system, 

Let the most healthy and vigorous individual exchange his 
laborious occupation in the open air, for one which requires 
confinement within doors, and but little exercise, and his florid 
complexion, well developed muscles, and uninterrupted health, 
will very speedily give place to paleness, more or less emacia- 
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tion, and debility, and occasionally to actual disease of the sto- 
mach or lungs. On the other hand, the reverse effects will be 
produced, by the sedentary exchanging, before it is ioo late, 
their confinement and inactivity, for some active employment in 
the open air. These are important considerations, an attention 
to which, in the choice of a profession, would be the means of 
oe not a little suffering—in many instances, of prolonging 
ife. 





OF THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF PURIFYING WATER. 


Tose which are most usually resorted to are as follows :— 
1. By filtration—2. The addition of charcoal and other sub- 
stances.—3. Machinery.—4. Boiling.—5. Distillation. 

1. We are all of us more or less familiar with the means of 
improving the quality of water by filtering it through gravel, 
sand, or soft porous stone. This process is often performed 
on a large scale, as at the towns of Paisley and Glasgow, in 
Scotland, in which the water for the use of the inhabitants ts 
filtered through strata of free stone, gravel, and sand. a 

In Paris there is a large establishment, instituted by indivi- 
dual enterprise, for clarifying the water of the Seine. It is first 
pumped up into large vessels in which it is suffered to deposit 
its mud and other matters that were imperfectly suspended in 
it. Thence it passes off by narrow channels through sponges, 
which retain still more of the foreign matters not at first pre- 
cipitated. By means of troughs, the water is conveyed into 
square vessels, about half filled with gravel, sand, and chare@al, 
through which it comes out perfectly pure and limpid—con- 
trasting most pleasantly with the muddy fluid first pumped up 
from the river. ~ 

For family purposes, the following contrivance will be found 
to answer very well. A large and strong earthen jar is to be se- 
lected, and to rest on a wooden pedestal. About eight or ten 
inches from the bottom, there ought to be a false one, with nu- 
merous perforations, in the fashion of a strainer. On this false 
bottom, will be put gravel and sand, with some straw and char- 
coal. If the vessel be filled with water, it will percolate through 
this layer and drop into the lower cavity, from which it may be 
drawn as clear as crystal by a cock near the bottom. Or if we 
take a vessel in the ferm of an inverted syphon, that is, one 
with an arm or spout springing directly from the bottom, and 
rising about half way up the height of the main vessel, water 
poured into this latter, in which have been previously put the 
gravel and charcoal, as above mentioned, will percolate through 
them, and, rising in the spout, will flow out from it clear and 
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pure. If we take the muddiest and filthiest gutter water, and 
subject it to either of these processes of filtration, we shall ob- 
_ tain a limpid, transparent fluid, of a grateful taste and salubrious 
—s 

2, Charcoal coarsely pulverised, and thrown into a vessel of 
water will, even without filtration, greatly sweeten and improve it. 
In one instance in a British fleet under Sir Charles Saunders, the 
water of the river St. Lawrence, with which the ship had been 
supplied, having been found to produce very unpleasant effects, 
these were corrected by throwing four pounds of burnt biscuit 
into each cask before it was used. Water is kept pure for a 
length of time in casks the insides of which have been well char- 
red ; a practice generally adopted in our own and the European 
navies. Quick lime has been recommended by some to be put 
into impure water, such as that on board ship, with a view of 
correcting its fetor and neutralizing its impurities ; but the taste 
thus produced is so unpleasant as to destroy all pleasure from 
the water as a beverage. 

The process commonly employed by the Egyptians for puri- 
fying the waters of the Nile is by rubbing the inside of the ves- 
sels which are to contain it, with bruised almonds. In China, 
when the waters of some of the large rivers are to be used for 
drink, the following method of clarifying them is adopted.—A 
small lump of alum is put into the hollow joint of a bamboo, 
which is perforated with several holes. The water taken from 
the river is stirred about with t’° bamboo, for three or four 
minutes, during which the earthy particles, —s with the 
alum, are precipitated to the bottom, leaving the fluid, above 
clear and pure, 

3. It is a familiar fact to all seamen, that when a water cask 
is first broached (opened) the water is often very offensive to 
both smell and taste; but that after a few days, it loses ina 
great degree these unpleasant qualities. This change is owing 
to a partial exposure to the air of the atmosphere. It is render- 
ed, however, much more complete and efficient by making the 
air pass through the water, or by exposing the latter to the air 
in as divided a state as possible. The process is performed either 
by blowing through the water by inserting the nozzle of a bel- 
lows into a tube in the cask or other vessel, or by a machine in- 
vented for the purpose. 

4. The ancient Romans not satisfied with obtaining clear wa- 
ter from great distances, at an immense expense, had often 
recourse to the additional process of “boiling, to prepare it 
for use# Public buildings even were erected for this purpose, 
They were called Thermopolia, from the names of the hot 
springs in Greece. Herodotus gives an instance of pardona- 
ble royal luxury in the practice of the king of Persia, who, 
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when on an expedition with his army, drank no water but that 

taken from the river Choaspes, which after having been boiled 

and afterwards received into silver vessels, was conveyed on 

ne machines drawn by mules, and kept solely for 
is use. 

The reason of the very general use of tea in China and Hol- 
land, as a°common beverage through the day, is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the necessity of having the water, so often of a 
bad quality in these countries, boiled. By the addition of the 
tea leaf they obtain a drink more grateful than the water itself. 

Though the boiling of hard or pump water will, in a measure, 
free it from the earthy matters which were dissolved in it, yet 
the saline ingredients still remain. Ifa few grains of an alkali, 
such as the salt of tartar, be dropped into a kettle full of pump 
water, and boiled with it, all the unpleasant properties of the 
latter will, according to Dr. Heberden, be neutralized. 

5. Distilled water after having been exposed to the air is the 
most salubrious of all drinks, and approaches more to the charac- 
tér of a Panacea than all the drugs, and compounds, and nos- 
trums on which this title has been, at different times, so impu- 
dently lavished. Its daily use, in measured potations, would do 
more real good in dyspepsia, as a means of relief in it, and. of 
warding off hypochondriasis and the vapours, than is promised 
from all the wine bitters and tonics ever prescribed by the most 
famous physicians, or compounded at Apothecaries’ Halls. 
Tournefort, the traveller and celebrated botanist, mentions one 
Francis Secardi Hugo, who made distilled water his only drink 
to the last, without the addition of wine or any strong liquor, 
and lived with remarkably good health to the advanced age of 
one hundred and fifteen years. 

Sea water subjected to distillation furnishes fresh water—a 
discovery this of incalculable value to persons on. board ship, 
when the regular supply is exhausted after an unusually long 
voyage or unexpected accident. There should be, in every ship, 
an apparatus for distilling water, in case of distress. It consists 
merely of a head and worm adapted to the common boiler, so that 
distillation may go on while the victuals are boiling. More than 
eight gallons of excellent fresh water may be thus drawa off in an 
hour, from the copper of the smallest ship of war. The want of 
this apparatus may be supplied, in case of exigency, by a contri- 
vance, mentioned by Dr. Lind, consisting of a tea-kettle with 
the handle taken off, and inverted upon the boiler, with a gun 
barrel adapted to the spout, passing through a barrel of water 


by way of refrigeratory, or kept constantly wet with a mop. 
Vor. 1.—14 
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AVERAGE MORTALITY IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
OF EUROPE. 


Tue annual deaths, on an average, throughout the whole of 
England and Wales, is nearly 1 for every 60 inhabitants. In 
the Pays de Vaud the average mortality is 1 in 49. Sweden 
and Holland present the same standard, or nearly 1 in 48, 
Next on the list is Russia, where the mortality is tin 41. In 
France 1 dies annually out of every 40—a proportion precisely 
similar to that of London. It is calculated that in France, about 
one half of those born live to 20 years, while a third live to 45 
years. The lowest annual mortality is at the age of 10, when it is 
only one in 130, At the age of 40 it is 1in 53. The probable 
duration of life in France, at the age of 50, is 23 years. The mor- 
tality increases among the poor, and diminishes among the af- 
fluent. In the wealthy departments of France, life is protracted 
12 years beyond its course in those whichare poor. According 
to Dr. Hawkins, a recent writer on medical statistics, the conser- 
vative tendency of easy circumstances is strongly evinced in Eng- 
land. In proof of the same, is the very inferior degree of mortali- 
ty and disease which occurs among persons insured at the various 
life-offices. It was found in 1810, that the deaths, which had oc- 
curred among 63,000 persons, insured during 30 years, was only 1 
in every 812, being in the proportion of only 2 to 3 of what had 
been anticipated from the ordinary tables of the probabilities of 
life. Among these selected lives, the mortality of the women was 
still less than that of the men ; females in the middle classes enjoy- 
ing a remarkable exemption from fatigue and harass. Of 1000 
members of the Unniversity Club, only 35 died in three years, or 
about 1 in 90 annually. It is stated, that of 10,000 pupils, who 
passed in different years through Pestalozzi’s institution, in 
Switzerland, not one died during his residence there. They 
were chiefly youths, but of all countries, constitutions, and 
ages; generally, it is to be observed, in easy circumstances. 
Pestalozzi, also, paid particular attention to their bodily exer- 
cises. On the scale of comparative mortality, Austria follows 
France ; the annual mortality being in the proportion of 1 in 
38. In Prussia and Naples it ranges from 1 in 33 to 35. The 
average mortality of the principal cities of the south of Europe 
is as follows :—Leghorn, 1 in 35: Madrid, 1 in 29: Rome, 1 
in 25 : Palermo, 1 in 31. 

At Geneva, in Switzerland, correct tables of death have been 
preserved since 1560, and the results are in the highest degree 
curious and satisfactory. It appears that, at the time of the re- 
formation, half the children born did not reach 4 years of age: 
in the 17th century, the probability of life was about 114 years: 
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in the 18th century it increased to above 27 years. We arrive 
hence at the remarkable conclusion, that, in the space of about 
300 years, the probability of prolonged life to a citizen of Geneva 
at his birth, has become five times greater. The mean life was 
thus : in one century, 18 years: in the next, it grew to 23: in the 
middle of the next, it rose to 32; and finally, during the present 
century, from 1815 to 1826, it amounts to 36 years. 


BEDS. 


Mavwy, perhaps, who rank “ the downy couch” high upon their 
list of indispensable comforts, will be surprised to learn that 
writers on the means of preserving health have, almost unani- 
mously, included it among the means calculated to rob the sys- 
tem of its due degree of vigour. 

In youth especially, feather beds, like every other species of 
luxury, by causing a premature development of the system, 
without strength proportionate to the rapidity of its growth, 
often lay the foundation for many of those diseases by which 
multitudes are consigned to an early grave. 

Even in persons of maturer years, by the undue degree of heat 
they accumulate around the body during sleep, and the profuse 
perspiration thence induced, in the milder seasons of the year, 
their tendency is to enervate the constitution, and lay it open 
to serious impressions from trifling degrees of cold. 

A mattress composed of some soft and elastic material, as hair 
or moss, ought, therefore, to be invariably preferred. The latter, 
with a proper auount of covering, will be found sufficiently 
warm for health end comfort, during even the severest nights of 
winter. : 

Ona former occasion, we attempted to show the susceptibility 
of infants to the influence of cold; hence, it might be supposed 
that for them, a feather bed would be the most appropriate ; 
and this opinion has been attempted to be supported by a re- 
ference to the instinct of animals, among which “all that bring 
forth a feeble offspring prepare a soft bed for their reception— 
brood them with their wings, or clasp them to their bosom for 
the sake of warmth.” It is certainly true, that during infancy a 
greater degree of warmth is at all times demanded than is neces- 
sary, or would be proper, in after life; but, as an infant should 
never be allowed to sleep alone, it can always be preserved of a 
sufficient temperature, without having recourse to the doubtful 
expedient of subjecting it to immersion in a bed of feathers. 

Doctor Darwin has advised that young children “ should not 
lie on very hard beds, as it may occasion them to rest on too 
few parts at a time, which hardens these parts by pressure, and 
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prevents their proportionate growth.” A bed, such as is here 
described, would most undoubtedly be improper at any period 
of life. There is a very material difference, however, between 
a soft and elastic mattress, and a bed so hard as to occasion un- 
easiness to the parts with which it is in contact. From sleep- 
ing on the former, even the most delicate need not be deterred, 
by any apprehensions of the injurious consequences to which 
the doctor alludes, 

If ever feather beds be admissible, it is in the case of the 
aged, who are nearly as susceptible to the influence of cold 
as infants ; to such, therefore, a warm bed is often a matter of 
indispensable comfort. 

Feather pillows are not less injurious than feather beds. By 
preserving the head of an immoderate warmth, they are apt to 
induce catarrhs, and, in the young, may become the remote or 
exciting cause of inflammation in the ear—eruptions—pain of 
the head, or even more serious diseases. For the same reason, 
all coverings for the head at night, excepting in the instance of 
females who are accustomed to wear a cap during the day, are 
productive of bad effects. Children, therefore, of both sexes, 
should be accustomed from an early age to sleep with the head 
bare—the covering with which nature has, in general, so plenti- 
fully supplied this portion of the body, being amply sufficient to 
protect it from cold. 

After what has been said above, upon the injurious tendency 
of subjecting the body to an undue degree of heat, during the pe- 
riod. of repose, cautions against an excess of bed clothes would 
appear unnecessary. It is all important that the body be cover- 
ed with a sufficiency of clothing to preserve it comfortably 
warm ; and this may be effected during health, and in indivi- 
duals accustomed to exercise, by fewer blankets, coverlets, and 
comfortables than many are accustomed to pile upon the bed. 

So injurious is an excess of heat, during repose, esteemed by 
Dr. Beddoes, that he has advised, and with great propriety, 
that young persons, especially when they present symptoms of 
Janguor and debility, or complain of unrefreshing sleep, should 
be examined when in bed, “and if found too warm, awakened 
without compunction.”—The bed clothes should then be 
thrown off, “ or if the dry heat of the surface be considerable,” 
he adds, “it will be best to walk up and down the room, ina 
dress so contrived as to guard the extremities from chill, while 
it permits the residue of the body to be freely ventilated.”— 
Cool rooms—mattresses, and light bed clothes, will in all cases 
prevent the necessity of having recourse to the expedient here 
directed. 

A proper night-dress is an object of no little importance.--A 
loose flannel gown for winter, and one of muslin for summer 
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will be found the most proper, more especially for children. 
No part of the clothing worn during the day ought, in fact, to be 
retained at night.* Whatever dress is adopted, it should be free 
from every species of ligature, particularly at those parts which 
encompass the neck or the extremities. This is an all-important 
caution, from a neglect of which serious injury has repeatedly 
resulted. 

Closely shrouding a bed with curtains, is one of those nume- 
rous instances in which the requisitions of fashion are found to 
be opposed to health. By preventing a free circulation of the 
air, they oblige the individual who reposes within them, to 
breathe an atmosphere vitiated by repeated respiration. They 
become likewise receptacles for fine particles of dust, which are 
liable to be inhaled during sleep, whenever disturbed by the 
motion of the curtains or of the bedstead: this alone, according 
to Willich, is a cause to which many young persons may refer 
the first development of a consumptive attack. 

Equally pernicious is the practice of sleeping with the face 
enveloped in the bed-clothes, as well as that most ridiculous cus- 
tom, so prevalent in this country, of suspending a curtain over 
the front of an infant’s cradle. 

Their own feelings might be supposed sufficient to induce all 
to assume in bed that position, in which every portion of the 
body will be left the freest from constraint: yet in the case of 
children, some cautions may be necessary, in order to prevent 
an awkward position from being indulged in, calculated to pro- 
duce a prejudicial effect upon the symmetrical growth and per- 
fect development of the system. Hence it is prudent, when 
young persons lie upon their backs, to reduce the size of the pil- 
lows, in order to guard against a contortion of the spine; while 
lying on the side requires pillows sufficiently large to fill up the 
space between the head and point of the shoulder. A constrain- 
ed position, if it have no other bad effect, is a certain preventa- 
tive to sound and refreshing sleep. 

Beds should never be placed upon the floor : it is well known, 
that in all apartments occupied by living beings, the inferior por- 
tions of the atmosphere are always the most impure. The most 
wholesome situation for the bed is in the middle of the room, 
and raised some feet from the floor. From the vitiated state of 
the atmosphere immediately above the latter, and the great im- 
portance of a free ventilation, the practice of placing the chil- 
dren’s bed beneath another bedstead during the day, cannot 
be too severely reprobated. 


* Those, in particular, who are accustomed to wear flannel will find it ad- 
vantageous to dispense with it whilst in bed—or to exchange it for an under- 
dress of cotton. 
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MAXIMS FOR PARENTS. 





1. If consumption has prevailed in either of your families, use 
the earliest precautions to prevent your children falling vic- 
tims to the same disease. 

2. Though consumption may not have been common on the 
side of either, yet precaution is not the less important. Two 
or three neglected colds in winter, or a cutting blast in spring, 

~with improper clothing, may, in an infirm constitution, securely 
seat the relentless destroyer ;—at the best, wretched health 
will be a certain consequence. 

3. When they who must be ignorant of the essential differ- 
ence between a common cold and consumption, boast of their 
cures, hear, but heed them not: ask this: question of your own 
common sense,—what experience or inspiration can instruct such 
pretenders ? 

4, It is wise to check a cold the first week ; but much wiser 
the first four and twenty hours. 

5. Attempt not the treatment of your own, or your children’s 
colds,—lest, what may in reality have been, in the first in- 
stance, a trifling disease, should by your mismanagement, be 
converted into a confirmed consumption. 

6. All remedies which do no good, in either colds or consump- 
tions, invariably do a very great deal of harm. 

7. A strictly sober life, regular, active exercise, and a cheer- 
ful and contented mind, are the most certain means by which 
those predisposed to consumption, may escape its attack, and 
preserve their lives to an advanced period. 

8. The most certain means by which the predisposed, even 
when guilty of no intemperance, may invite the attack of their 
lurking enemy, is a plentiful use of pectoral balsams, balms of 
life, lung restorers, cough-lozenges, or indeed any of the list of 
the certain cures in the newspapers. 


































FEASTING AFTER FATIGUE. 










“ The generality of mankind are accustomed,” remarks Wal- 
lis, in his Art of Preventing Diseases, “after they have suffer- 
ed fatigue, and that perhaps severe, from hunting, shooting, 
cricket playing, walking, or any other species of undue exer- 
tion, to indulge their appetites, by eating copiously of solid food, 
and think it one of the advantages thence arising, that they are 
enabled to throw down such a load of gross material; nay, not 
content with this, they make it float in porter, ale, or some 
other viscid liquor, and afterwards indulge themselves with a jolly 
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bottle. This practice they think supported by reason, for 
when the machine is exhausted, they argue, it is most natural 
to conclude that it requires much refreshment. If we exam- 
ine, however, the effects of such indiscreet conduct, we cannot 
hesitate to pronounce it erroneous, and to condemn the practice, 
For, after eating and drinking copiously under such circum- 
stances, ,the system grows dull and heavy, and general lassi- 
tude comes on; the pulse grows quick, the face flushes, a tem- 
porary fever ensues; the skin is dry—the mouth clammy— 
thirst attends—and in the place of that recruited strength, alac- 
rity, and cheerfulness they expected to obtain from their hearty 
meal and night’s repose, they arise in the morning after a few 
hours of disturbed sleep, weary and depressed with pain, or 
stiffness in the joints, an aching head, and a stomach loathing its 
accustomed food. Nor can it be otherwise; for the digestive 
powers of the stomach, in that state of exhaustion induced by 
fatigue, are incapable of performing the task to which they are 
excited ; and the load of food which is taken, in place of re- 
cruiting the strength and activity of the system, is a cause of suf- 
fering and disease, extending from the stomach itself to the resi- 
due of the system. 

Were persons, after extreme fatigue, to confine themselves to 
liquid food, or that kind which is easily digested, such as plain 
broth, milk, light bread, pudding, with wine and water for their 
beverage: all these inconveniences would be prevented; and 
the strength, activity, and ease of the body speedily and effec- 
tually restored.” 


Longevity.—From the facts furnished us by history, as well 
as daily observation, there are strong reasons for believing, that 
longevity is, in a great measure, hereditary ; and that healthy 
long-lived parents would very generally transmit the same to 
their offspring, were it not for the common neglect of the rules 
of health, which so evidently tends to the abbreviation of hu- 
man life. Whence is it, but from this cause, that of all the 
children born in large cities, particularly those of Europe, near- 
ly one half die in early infancy? ‘To what else can we attri- 
bute this extraordinary mortality? So astonishing a proportion 
of premature deaths is a circumstance unheard of among savage 
nations, or among the young of other animals ! 

In the earliest ages, we are informed, that human life was 
een to a very extraordinary length ; but how few in these 
atter times arrive at the period which nature appears evidently 
to have marked, as the limits of man’s earthly existence. 

Man seems designed to rise with the sun, and to spend a 
large portion of his time in the open air; to inure his body to 
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robust exercises, and the inclemency of the seasons; and to sup- 
port himself upon plain and simple food, taken at such intervals 
as the calls of appetite indicate. But how completely has art 
defeated the kind intentions of the Great Creator; and by en- 
slaving man to all the blandishments of sense, left him an easy 
victim to his own folly and caprice. _ 

To compare the results presented by our artificial modes of 
life with those indicated by nature, selecting the examples even 
from the longest livers upon the list, would afford a very striking 
contrast, and present one of the strongest reasons why instances 
of longevity are so very rare, amid the refinements and luxury 
of a large city. 


Inherited Peculiarities—Dr. King, in speaking of the fatality 
which attended the house of Stuart, says, “If I were to ascribe 
their calamities to another cause (than an evil fate,) or en- 
deavour to account for them by any natural means, I should think 
they were chiefly owing to a certain obstinacy of temper, which 
appears to have been hereditary and inherent in all the Stuarts, 
except Charles II.” 

The children of the Brahmins, the highest in point of intelli- 
gence, as well as rank, of all the castes in Hindostan, are, according 
to the missionaries, naturally more acute, intelligent, and docile, 
than the children of the inferior castes, age and other circum- 
stances being equal.— Combe. 


Effects of Health—* It is health,” says Dr. Maynwaring, in a 
curious little book published in the year 1663, entitled Tutela 
Sanitatis, or Hygeastick Precautions and Rules: “It is health that 
makes your bed easy, and your sleep refreshing; that renews 
your strength with the rising sun; that fills up the hollows and 
uneven places of your carcass, and makes you plump and comely, 
and adorns your face with her choicest colours ; that makes your 
exercise a sport; that increases the natural endowments of your 
mind, and makes the soul delight in her mansion.” 


“Unhappy man! whom sorrow, thus, and rage, 
To different ills alternately engage ; 
‘Who drinks, alas! but to forget—nor sees 
That melancholy, sloth, severe disease, 
Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death’s harbingers, lie latent in the draught.” — Prior. 





